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Music and Politics. 

There is a striking resemblance, not only in 
some of the technical terms, but in many of the 
essential characteristics of musical and _ political 
science, which goes deeper and prevails more ex- 
tensively and exactly than is commonly supposed 
by persons who have attended to the one only as 
an art by which a living or a reputation can be 
gained, and to the other as an occasional amuse- 
ment and relaxation from the real business of 
life. It is a subject for devout thankfulness that 
there exists such a relaxation as music, not from 
toil only, but from passion, and the power of 
temptation in some of its worst forms; and if we 
can draw a political lesson from the inviolable 
laws of the most exquisite of arts, the instruction 
should not be the less valuable to us because as- 
sociated with the pleasantest recollections. 

1. The leading, creating minds in the one sci- 
ence are as few and far between as those in the 
other. The great lawgivers in either are not nu- 
merous, while in each case the benefits derived 
from their labors are as extensive as the race of 
cultivated men. If we have had a Solon, an 
Alfred, a Henry 4th, and a Washington scattered 
slowly and thinly down the ages, so we have 
scarcely a half dozen names of renown in the 
realm of sound, since the revival of art has per- 
mitted us to know what has been done; and the 
names of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven indicate the periods and the modes of 
progress which have marked the advance of mu- 
sic, and extended its kingdom of peace. And it 
is to be observed that these great minds, whether 
in the one department or the other, were not des- 
pots, governing by arbitrary laws invented by 
themselves; but they benefitted their race by 
developing the institutions best adapted to their 
time, not limiting their successors to follow pre- 
cisely in their steps, but leaving the whole realm 
of futurity freely open to further conqnests, to be 
obtained by extensions and new adaptations of 
principles in themselves as old as the creation, 
and as enduring as time. 

2. But though it requires great minds to pro- 
duce the combinations necessary to success, it is 
in the power of more common capacities to ex- 
emplify and practice what may be taught by ge- 
nius. There is one pre-requisite for the attain- 
ment of the great object whether of music or of 
political arrangement, and that is a free, cheerful 
combination of efforts to accomplish the result. 
If a great effect is to be produced, every man 
must be willing to take the place for which ‘na- 
ture has fitted him, and for which others, rather 
than he himself, think him qualified. There are 
apt to be hallucinations in men’s minds, and they 
think themselves fit to be at the head, when it is 
quite as much as they can do to follow intelli- 
gently the guidance of others. As in a chorus 
all cannot lead, and in order to produce the prop- 
er effect, all must unite, and submit to the laws 
of art, so in the combinations of politics, not so 
much leaders are wanted, as men who are con- 





tent to combine their efforts to produce the effect 
which all desire, and which can be brought out 
by nothing short of the union of all. 

In this combination it is obvious that intelli- 
gence, and cultivation for the precise object in 
view, are indispensable. It would be difficult to 
decide, if it could be determined, which is most 
necessary. Set a score of music before a man 
who has no acquaintance with the art, and how- 
ever intelligent he may be, he can make nothing 
of the unknown tongue in which the language is 
written; and however highly, on the other hand, 
a man’s musical knowledge and capacity may be 
developed, intelligence alone can guide his selec- 
tion of the good from the bad, the true and cor- 
rect from the false and erring. Is not the same 
thing true in politics? Must not a man be able 
to read understandingly the plans which are set 
before him for his choice, as he should the musical 
score which he is to practise ?_ Before a man can 
be said to be proficient in music he must be able 
to read a score, and understand what its effect 
would be; and before a man can claim to be a 
politician, he must be able to comprehend a plan 
of political action, and to judge whether its ef- 
fects would be good or bad. And before a man 
can be useful in politics, he must be willing to 
combine with others, and take the place for which 
nature and nature’s God has fitted him. If he is 
foolish enough to aspire to one for which he is 
not qualified, he will only mar the enjoyment of 
others, without securing it to himself. 

3. Not only must a man be willing to take his 
appropriate place in politics as well as in music, 
but he must not allow his personal ambition, a 
love of distinction, to seduce him from the exact 
performance of the part assigned to him. He 
has a part to perform, and it must not be neglec- 
ted. He should know also that he is qualified to 
perform this or that part, and not another. Mu- 
sic is the only art which, requiring the concerted 
action of numbers, in different spheres, can ex- 
emplify and enforce that principle of order and 
subordination of one thing to another, and of 
one man to another, without which harmony, 
whether in music or politics, cannot exist. It is a 
lesson not unimportant, surely, to young America 
to learn, that there are rules which must be 
obeyed, if we wish to succeed; and not only so, 
but that there are individuals who must be obeyed 
if we wish to produce given results. If a chorus 
is to produce any effect, each man must sing his 
part, and do nothing else; he must begin when 
the conductor bids, and he must sing just what 
the composer prescribes, and nothing else, unless 
he is willing to bear the reproach and the con- 
sciousness of spoiling the effect, so far as he can. 
So in politics he must contribute, according to 
his place and ability, to the success of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives; he must be aware 
that his share in the whole is but a small one, 
but he is bound to contribute that little to the 
benefit of the whole, and he must neither shirk 
his part and so be useless, nor disturb his fellows 
by acting discordantly. 





4. Notwithstanding this necessary subordina- 
tion of all parts to produce the proper combined 
effect, there is an equality ot power and impor- 
tance inherent in the several voices of a chorus, 
as in the more numerous classes which constitute 
a political organization. No one can say to 
another “I have no need of thee;” but as the 
Bass without the Tenor would be harsh and stiff, 
so the Tenor would be ineffective without the 
Bass; and while there would be neither brillianey 
nor grace without the Soprano, all three would 
lack richness and completeness without the Alto. 
So in social and political life, the foundation must 
be laid in a numerous and well trained class of 
those whose simpler characters and abilities must 
sustain all the rest, while the ornament of life 
must be provided by the lighter, yet equally in- 
dispensable, efforts of those who fill the higher 
parts of the harmony; and the grace and beauty, 
the tenderness and passion indispensable to hu- 
man nature, are exhibited by corresponding 
classes of the other sex. And let it not be im- 
agined that woman has no influence, or ought to 
have none, on political questions, or political ex- 
citements. Wherever freedom is known, woman 
exerts an influence second only to that of leaders 
of the ranks of men; and wherever despotism is 
the acknowledged rule, it is sufficiently under- 
stood that woman is to have at least her share. 
It is for her to learn and fill her appropriate part 
in life as well as in song, and exert her peculiar 
influence in harmony with others, and in submis- 
sion to the immutable laws prescribed by Omnis- 
cience. As in music the parts may be doubled, 
or tripled, in the score, and mereased in weight 
by additional voices ad libitum, so in political ar- 
rangements there may be, and in our fortunate 
country, there must be organizations for smaller 
or greater numbers, according to the needs of dif- 
ferent places and occasions. The district, the 
village, the town, the city, the county, the state, 
have each and all their peculiar needs, and indi- 
viduals adapted to them; and the same care is 
necessary in selecting the man suited to each 
place, as in fitting each performer in a band or a 
chorus to his proper station. If it would be ab- 
surd to set a tenor or an alto voice to sing bass, it 
would be no less so to make a school-master of a 
poet, or a governor of an engineer. If there is 
a place for every man, there is also a man partic- 
ularly qualified for every place; and it is the 
business of those who want this work well done, 
to find out the especial adaptations of men to the 
work. In this country it seems to be thought 
that talent is a general power, applicable to any 
pursuit, and adapted to make a man eminent in 
any path of life whatsoever, that he may, for any 
reason, see fit to follow. Few ideas have less 
truth in them than this. Most men have a natu- 
ral inclination for one employment rather than 
another; and they should consider this as an in- 
dication by nature of the pursuit which they 
should make the business of their lives. It should 
be regarded as a distinct direction to the path of 
life to be pursued ; as much so as the quality of 
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the voice should be the guide to the part a man 
should take in a chorus. Even if one have a ca- 
pacity for more than one part, —if he can sing 
bass and tenor equally well, he will find it for his 
advantage to make choice of one or the other, 
and pursue it habitually; and the fate of him 
who neglects the part and the place in life for 
which he is fitted, for one to which he is not 
adapted, is failure complete and irreparable 
Politics should be considered a distinct pursuit, 
for which particular qualifications are requisite, 
and not a thing in which every man may excel, 
if he only have impudence enough. It is one of 
the parts of the score in the grand chorus of life, 
and nature must be the guide to the places we 
will respectively assume. 

5. As in music there must be not only choruses 
and combinations of greater or smaller numbers 
of performers for the infinite varieties of compo- 
sition, but solo singers and performers on instru- 
ments, who have distinguished themselves either 
by peculiar, natural powers, or by rare attain- 
ments of skill, so in politics there must be leaders 
who not only aspire, but who are competent, to 
guide others through the mazes of opinion, theo- 
ry, and difficulties both of nature and art. Here, 
again, there must be, whether we choose it or 
not, submission to a higher power than ourselves, 
in the part we shall take, and the place we shall 
fill in the programme of life. A little self-knowl- 
edge, combined with acquaintance with others, is 
of inestimable value, and will enable us to achieve 
renown by filling important places, and acting 
important parts, or will save us from the igno- 
miny of failing in attempts beyond our powers. 
Few men are so utterly wanting in knowledge of 
their musical powers as to attempt publicly what 
they cannot accomplish with respectable success ; 
but unfortunately it is often otherwise in polities ; 
and the most ridiculous blunders are committed 
by men who thrust themselves into conspicuous 
situations they are not competent to fill, and at- 
tempt to perform parts for which their powers 
are not adapted by nature. Nobody is ashamed 
of not being able to sing like Mario, or would set 
himself up as a rival to that artist without powers 
and attainments somewhat approaching at least, 
to his; but nobody hesitates to thrust himself into 
political life, without any, the least, consideration 
of his particular adaptation, or qualifications, and 
does not blush to think himself as competent as 
Daniel Webster to deal with a constitutional 
question, or as Morris or Hamilton to grapple 
with a financial difficulty. 

Notwithstanding the many points of resem- 
blance we have pointed out, of circumstances at- 
tendant upon musical and political performances, 
there is one point of difference-which should be 
noted in passing, and that is, in the effect of er- 
ror or failure in the two departments. In the one 
case the consequences, renown or disgrace, suc- 
cess or the reverse, are felt by the ambitious indi- 
vidual only who aspires to fame, while in the oth- 
er, consequences are entailed upon whole com- 
munities and generations of men, — consequences 
of so much magnitude as to affect the condition 
of nations, and families of nations. More than 
this, the consequences of the most fatal errors in 
politics, unlike errors in musical performance, may 
be disastrous to communities, yet full of glory to 
those responsible for them. Errors in polities are 
not always, like those in music, immediately dis- 
covered, but may go on, multiplying and increas- 














ing for long and disastrous years, and at last 
nothing but the miserable consequences discover 
to us the source of calamity. If there were a 
sense to warn us of a dangerous error in states- 
manship, as quickly and as decisively as the sense 
of hearing warns us of a discord in orchestra or 
voices, we should be comparatively safe: but 
while men may undermine our security and hap- 
piness by flattering our prejudices, and lead us to 
political discord before we know it, and to politi- 
cal heresies of the most dangerous character, 
while we are thinking them axioms and first 
principles, we can trust to nothing but our own 
vigilance, and perpetually renewed acquaintance 
with the sound minds and hearts of our predeces- 
sors. 

6. Imagine a grand musical composition em- 
bracing choruses, solos, and every different em- 
ployment of voices possible, combined with the 
varying and multiplied effects of instruments in 
a full and complete orchestra, the whole com- 
posed by genius, and performed by combined 
skill, intelligence, and love of art, and you have 
a beautiful and complete exemplification of the 
best organization of society under the govern- 
ment of law, exemplified by the composer in his 
magnificent combinations, carried out by individ- 
uals and masses of individuals each fitting his ap- 
propriate place, and all combining for the great- 
est and mutually delightful effect. In_ politics 
the plan is developed upon the largest scale. A 
nation is the band, the world is the audience. 
And there is this advantage in the political ar- 
rangement, that whereas the opera or oratorio is 
given for the pleasure of spectators, while per- 
formers, whether of solos or choruses, can have 
only a comparatively feeble enjoyment of the 
cowposition, it is just the reverse in the practical 
development of political science. The perfor- 
mers obtain the beneficial result of their own ef- 
forts, and the applause or disapprobation of an 
independent audience is of the slightest possible 
Slight as it is, however, it is not 
The respect of 


consideration. 
t be neglected or despised. 
mankind adds value to the blessing of well ordered 
society, and the contempt incurred by failure 
must give poignancy to the loss of inappreciable 
blessings. 

If by such views, the estimation and the love 
of order and discipline can be heightened and 
increased, if the power of the principle of obe- 
dience can be augmented, and its beauty exem- 
plified, let them be extended till each shall be 
content to fill his appropriate place, and oceupy 
his post of duty, without repining that he cannot 
fill another, or perform a more brilliant part in 
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the grand chorus of life. nv 





The Moonlight Sonata. 


(From ‘‘ Compensation,” or ‘Always a Future,’’ by Miss 
Anne M. H. Brewster. 


T amused myself by listening to Marie, and 
turning over the music and the books of Henzler’s 
fine musical and critical library, admiring the ar- 
rangement of them; each great composer being 
arranged according to date, and every critical 
work or romance on his works, or suggested by 
his lite, being placed in the same case with his 
music. These cases were beautifully designed, 
in black walnut; bearing artistic and appropri- 
ate carvings, with the bust of each composer sur- 
mounting each case. These cases were placed 
on each side of the hall, running from the amphi- 
theatrically-arranged orchestra, which oecupied 
the east end of the room. The Beethoven case 
was on a line with the piano, and I stood turning 
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over the book of sonates, hunting for the one in 
Ut ditze mineur, Sonate quas: Fantasia, Opus 
27, dedicated to Mademoiselle La Comtesse Giu- 
letta di Guieciardi. 1 had just that moment been 
reading Beethoven’s love letters—if the three 
fragments of burning, broken sentences can be 
called letters—written to this lady, and I wanted 
to look again at the musical rendering of this 
love tragedy. These passages in the letters were 
in my memory, as my eyes ran over the notes of 
the sonate. 

“My angel, my all, myself! It our hearts 
were still near together, that would be indeed my 
life. Great as is thy love for me, mine for thee 
is still greater. I can only live entirely with 
thee, or not at all. How I[ long for thee, with 
tears, my life !” 

So wrote the great, solitary Beethoven, when 
completely over the threshold of youug manhood, 
to the only woman he ever loved passionately. 
Then, after these love letters—which had burst 
from him like broken sobs of a feeling too deep 
for word-utterance—he celebrated his farewell to 
that love, in this great sonate; for the Comtesse 
Giuletta Guicciardi never became his wife: she 
married a Comte Galenberg. In 1828, seventeen 
years after this love dream had passed away, 
Beethoven—then fifty years of age, and very, 
very deaf and poor—sent a pupil of his to ask 
permission of the nobleman who was the director 
of the Théitre Impériale, at Vienna, to have his 
Fidelio performed. ‘This nobleman was Comte 
Galenberg. The messenger returned ; and after 
giving a report of this errand—which was a use- 
less one, as the permission was refused—Beethov- 
en asked him, in writing, if he had seen the com- 
tesse during the visit, and added, “* She loved me 
once, more than ever she loved her hnsband. 
She married the comte, then sought me, weeping ; 
but I repulsed her, for I despised her.” 

Poor Giuletta Guicciardi! This aristocratic 
girl, brought up in an artificial atmosphere which 
caused her to have numberless imaginary wants, 
and which surrounded and bound her by chains 
of social custom and prejudice stronger than fairy 
adamant—which is always the strongest thing, 
known or unknown—met Beethoven, when he 
was about thirty and she eighteen, and loved him. 
Silly child ! what had she to do with love, or with 
a poor plebeian artist ? But she dreamed her 
delicious love dream, and no one knows what she 
may have suffered when she wedded a Comte 
Galenberg; nor what agony she must have felt 
when she sought her artist lover, to explain her 
painful position to him, and received from him a 
repulse that showed his bitter contempt. Noth- 
ing is known of her future ; whether the love of 
her youth kept her pure in her court-life ; whether 
the memory of that cruel contempt scared and 
withered up all yearnings for love and tenderness 
in her poor, sorrowing heart. We may all hope 
so, at least, for the honor of womanhood. 

But all the world knows the future of the ob- 
seure lover. He remained poor ; he grew deaf; 
he led a gloomy, solitary life; and died a lonely, 
old man; but acknowledged, by all Europe, as 
the greatest instrumental composer the world has 
ever known; and commemorative of this heart 
episode in his life, are lett three passionate love 
letters, and this sonate, called the Moonlight 
Sonate, because Rellstab compared it to a bark 
visiting the savage sites of the lake of the Four 
Cantons in Suisse, by moonlight. 

Berlioz, in his Voyage Musicale, p. 362, gives 
a fine description of this sonate, and of Liszt’s 
manner of playing it. In the opening passage of 
this description, he says: “ There is a work of 
Beethoven, known by the name of the ‘ Sonate 
in Ut diéze mineur,’ the adagio of which is one 
of those poetical conceptions that human lan- 
guage does not know how to express. The means 
of action are very simple: the left hand stretch- 
es out full chords, of a character solemnly sad, 
and the duration of which permits the vibrations 
of the piano to extend themselves gradually over 
each one of them. Above, the inferior fingers of 
the right hand play, in arpeggio, a design of ob- 
stinate harmony, the form of which scarcely var- 
ies, from the first measure to the last; while from 
the other fingers is heard a sort of lamentation, 










































































the efflorescence melodique,—the melodic blossom- 
ing of this sombre harmony.” 

No one living can play this sonate equal to 
Liszt. “Liszt,” says Berlioz, “hurries and 
slackens the measure, troubling thus, by passion- 
ate accents, the calm of this sadness, making the 
thunder rumble in this cloudless heaven, darken- 
ed only by the departure of the sun.” 

De Lanz, in his admirable analysis of this son- 
ate, says of this passage : “ The melodie design of 
the adagio is confided to the Sol di¢ze,—the oc- 
tave of the Sol ditze of the harmony ; a group 
of a dotted crotchet, (Sol dieze,) followed by 
a double ecrotchet, leads to what Berlioz so fitly 
calls the ‘ efflorescence melodique ;’ a song, pene- 
trating as a perfume proceeding by minims,— 
large notes, whose heads hang like flower chali- 
ces, heavy with the pure fresh dew poured into 
them by the dreamy gray vested hours of a balmy 
quiet night. One feels that this ineffable open- 
ing ought to be independent of arpeqgios, that it 
ought to float freely over the whole as a horn 
soars over a subdued, discreet accompaniment. 
Now, there is only the little finger of the right 
hand to articulate this plaint, and this poor finger 
is sorry enough to carry the burden, which is the 
more diflicult, because the other fingers of the 
hand are bent over the arpeggios—a circumstance 
which takes away from the httle finger much of 
the independence it ought to possess. It happens 
then, at the moment when the dotted note should 
vibrate, as it ought, to phrase the melody, the 
thumb points from its side, as if by pure fraternal 
love for the little finger, to the Sol of the arpeqe 
and doubles in the medium the entrance of this 
principal idea, thus, as you may well believe, in- 
Juring the effect of the song. 

“ A means of escaping this difficulty would be 
to divide the three Sols diéze, and the entrées of 
the same nature, between the third and little fin- 
gers, as often as possible ; but this cannot always 
be done; and, moreover, this means presents the 
danger of spreading discord in this household of 
Sols. Stop raising the hand, spread it out like 
a fan on the key-board of the piano, and let the 
little finger fall as highas it can. Liszt made me 
observe this difficulty, in 1828. Youth is always 
right, so, of course, [ objected to his suggestion, 
not being able to believe that the soi-disant ex- 
cellent masters of the piano would allow me to 
do what took, in my eyes, the proportions of a 
gross musical sin. I thought I could cheat him 
by neglecting, apparently, to adopt it. Liszt said 
nothing; but at the approaching commencement 
of the phrase where the octave of the accompan- 
iment sounded, he seized my thumb as one would 
the foot of a May-bug, and grasping it as in a 
vice, the Sol diéze sounded out free and clear on 
his ‘ rard,’ like the silvery-veiled, sad note of a 
horn. ‘ There,’ said Liszt, quietly and resolute- 
ly, ‘that is the way you ought to hold your 
thumb.’” 

While I was reading over this sonate, and also 
Berlioz and De Lanz’s descriptions and analyses 
of the various passages, Henzler came up to me. 
“B. is here,” he said, “and also quite a little 
knot of critics. One by one they have heard 
Marie, without her knowing it, and by their prai- 
ses of her peculiar poetical expression, have rous- 
ed B.’s curiosity ; so he has come this morning to 
judge for himself. Make her play a solo, as if 
for you alone. She is unconscious of her audi- 
ence. I told her just new, when I excused my- 
self to her, that they were some persons who had 
called to see me on business. 

I was pleased with Henzler’s delicate fore- 
thought, for I knew well enough if Marie played 
with the consciousness of B.’s presence, she would 
be so nervous she would not do herself justice. 
This sonate, in Ut ditze mineur, she played re- 
markably well; she used the Liszt fingering ; and 
her Chopin-like expression, her own poetic con- 
ception of the composition, made her execution 
of this sonate—which Berlioz says he does not 
believe six living pianists can play properly—al- 
most faultless, to my ears; therefore, immedi- 
ately selected this as the solo for her to play be- 
fore the celebrated critic. I stepped up to the 
piano, carrying Schindler’s Biography, and the 
volume of sonates in my hands. I made her read 
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to me from the German, the passages from the | 


love letters I have quoted, commencing with, 
“ Mein Engel, mein alles, mein Leben!” Then we 
dwelt tenderly on this episode in the life of the 
Dante-like musician. “ Play the sonate for me,” 
I said, placing the music on the stand before 
her. 

Her large brown eyes were already dilating 
with feeling, showing that the whole stream of her 
thoughts flowed in the golden channel of poesy, 
which is requisite for the proper expression of 
this sonate. She commenced without any hesi- 
tation. A curtain of Tyrian dye and golden 
weft seemed to rise, as she opened the adagio, 
slowly enough to show its brilliant light and solemn 
hues. Then was seen the tomb of buried hopes, 
the grave of love; but as the chord of Mi major 
sounded, one heard the rustling of flowers, and 
felt the fragrance of their sweet breath. Though 
bitter tears might be shed over the tomb, though 
the heart might be almost crushed with the weary 
weight of a lonely life, the grand solemn chords of 
the bass. spoke of courageous self-reliance, of the 
streneth and fortitude of a truly great heart. 
The treble told its lamentations in passionate ac- 
cents; but no human consolation can be accept- 
ed, and the deep, slow bass repeats this to the 
treble; not even human sympathy; the grief 
must be borne in silence and alone. It is a sad- 
ness without limit, without remedy; the abyss of 
separation can never be bridged,—a raging tor- 
rent rolls between. The soul clambers with pa- 
tient firmness up the painful ascent, without one 
consoling friend, and secks the solitude of its sor- 
row, finding a proud content in its own self-sup- 
port, its own heroic courage. 

Liszt has named the second morceau of this 
sonate “a flower between two abysses.” One 
day De Lanz played this passage before Liszt, in 
alight manner, as if it was only a small difficulty. 
“That is easy, is it not?” said Liszt, coolly. 
De Lanz, with all the courage of eighteen, re- 
plied pertly, “ Yes.” “ How!” cried Liszt, “1 
say NO! It is a passage over which an artist can 
spend his life.” 

While Marie played it, B. approached the pi- 
ano, and I felt bewildered as [looked at the 
great critic; but the expression of his face; the 
absorbed look ; the surprise, lost in gratification, 
which I read in it, made me so happy that I 
almost sobbed with pleasure. He leanad softly 
forward, and watched her closely as she com- 
menced the second part of the trio where she 
used Liszt’s fingering. The march of the bass 
has to be bound in the manner of two violoncel- 
los. She took, according to Liszt, the first chord, 
Re natural, La bémol, with the little finger and 
first of the left hand; the second chord, Re 
bémol and sol, with the third finger and thumb; 





the third chord, Ut and Sol bémol, with the lit- 
tle finger and first; the fourth chord, Si natural 
and Fa, with the third finger and thumb, thus 
binding exquisitely this collection of chords. 

The finale was like tlhe burning waves of lava 
flowing from Vesuvius; the flames dart up from 
the summit of this glorious mountain sonate ; the 
thunderous explosion sounds; then there is a 
halt; and then pours from the volcanic breast of 
the poet, all the solitary moan over the bitter ab- 
sinthe draught contained in his dark goblet of 
life. 

After she had finished the last measure of the 
sonate, her hands rested on the keys of the piano, 
and she sat in sweet but solemn dreaminess, look- 
ing apparently at the music, but, in reality, far 
off into a vague and misty future, she dreaded to 
call her own. She was recalled to a conscious- 
ness of our presence, by a burst of applause from 
the crowd of musicians and artists who had as- 
sembled behind B. Henzler immediately step- 
ped up and presented B.to her. Her look of 
surprise, her air of reverence and maiden mod- 
esty, was so beautiful that B. was evidently touch- 
ed with it. The few words of hearty praise he 
gave her, made Marie almost sob with emotion. 
She sat down on the chair, trembling from head 
to foot. 

“My dear young friend,” said B., taking her 
little frail hand kindly in both of his, “ you are 





an artist and a poet; you not only execute well, 


but you show your poetic, creative powers, in the 
exquisite expression you give to the music.” 

This was the commencement of future tri- 
umphs; the Swiss pastor’s daughter henceforth 
owned the musical world for her home, and be- 
came a compeer of those great women, Wieck 
and Pleyel, whose fame she had looked out on, 
as one looks up at a brilliant star, without dream- 
ing of ever possessing such a glory. 

And this was Marie’s compensation. God had 
denied her wife and mother duty and love, but 
he gave her the great world of the Infinite to 
soar in,—the command of the sublime tone- 
tongue, and the fame of a true artist-poet. 





Operatic ““Romeos,” Apropos of “Romeo et 
Juliette.” 


AT THE ACADEMIE IMPERIALE DE MUSIQUE. 





(From the French of Hector Bertroz.*) 

At the present moment there are five operas of the 
above name, and Shakspeare’s immortal drama is 
supposed to have furnished the subject of them. 
Nothing, however, so little resembles the masterpiece 
of the English poet as the /ibretti—mostly deformed 
and mean, nay, sometimes so stupid as to be imbecile 
—for which various composers have written music. 
Yet the authors of all these /ibretti claim to have 
drawn their inspiration from Shakspeare, and lighted 
their torches by his sun of love. ‘Theirs are pale 
torches, however; three of them are scarcely little 
rose-colored tapers ; one alone threw out some little 
brilliancy from the midst of its smoke, while the oth- 
ers can be compared only to the candle-end carried 
about by a Parisian rag-picker. 

The thing which the botching authors of the 
French and the Italian /ibretti, with the exception of 
M. Romani (who is, I think, the author of the /‘bretto 
used by Bellini), have made of the Shakspearean mas- 
ter-piece, exceeds anything we can imagine in the way 
of puerility and absurdity. Itis impossible to transform 
any drama whatever into an opera without modifying 
changing, and, to a greater or less degree, spoiling it. 
Tam aware of this, but then how many intelligent 
modes there are of executing the task of profanation 
imposed on the libretto writer by the exigencies of 
music! For instance, although it may have been 
impossible to retain all the characters in Shakspeare’s 
Romeo and Julict, how is it that none of the literary 
arrangers ever had the idea of preserving at least one 
of those which they have all suppressed? In the 
two French operas, played in the theatres where 
comic opera reigned, how was it that nobody ever 
thought of introducing Mercutio or the Nurse, two 
personages so different from the principal characters, 
and who would have afforded the composer an op- 
portunity of varying his score by such pungent con- 
trasts? On the other hand, however, several new 
characters were introduced into the above two pro- 
ductions, so unequal in merit. We have an Antonio, 
an Alherti, a Cébas, a Gennaro, an Adriani, a Nisa, 
a Cécile, ete., but why, and with what object ¢ 

In the two French operas, the denotement is a hap- 
py one. Mournful endings were then banished from 
all our lyric theatres, where the sight of death had 
been prohibited, out of consideration for the extreme 
sensibility of the public. In the three Italian operas, 
on the contrary, the final catastrophe is admitted, 
for, in them, Romeo takes poison; while Juliet 
gives herself a little stab with a pretty little dagger 
with a coral handle; seats herself gently on the 
stage, by the side of Romeo’s body, utters a very 
elegant little “ Ah!” which represents her last sigh, 
and the thing is done. 

Of course, neither the French nor the Italians, any 
more than the English themselves, in their theatres 
consecrated to the “ legitimate drama,” have dared 
to preserve the character of Romeo in its integrity, 
and allow us even to suspect his first love for Rosa- 
line. For shame! What an idea to suppose that 
voung Montague could ever have loved any one be- 
fore Capulet’s daughter! Such a thing would be un- 
worthy the notion we have formed of this model of 
lovers, and would completely depoetize him. The 
public is exclusively composed of beings with such 
constant and pure souls. 

Yet how profound a lesson is that which the poet 
intended to give us! How many times do people 
fancy they love, before knowing what love really is. 
* * * * * * * 


Of the five operas to which I have referred, at the 
commencement of this article, the Jtomeo of Steibelt, 
produced, for the first time, at the Théatre Feydeau, 
the 10th September, 1793, is immensely superior to 
the others. It is really a score; it exists; it is 


* Translated for the London Musical World. 
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marked by style, sentiment, invention, and novelties 
of harmony and instrumentation really very remark- 
able, and which, at that period, must have appeared 
absolutely daring. ‘There is an overture very well 
planned, full of pathetic and energetic traits, skilfully 
treated, and a very fine air, preceded by fine recita- 
tive. 
“ Du calme de la nuit tout ressent les doux charmes.” 
The melodic turn of the andante is expressive and 
noble, and the author had the incredible audacity to 
end it on the third note of the tone, without repeating 
the final cadence, like most of his contemporaries. 
The subject of this air is the second scene of the 
third act of Shakspeare’s Romeo and Jnliet, where Ju- 
liet, alone in her room, is awaiting Romeo, to whom 
she has been married that day :— 
“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 

That runaway’s eyes may wink; and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, untalked of, and unseen! — 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties; or, if love be blind, 

It best agrees with night. —Come, civil night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 

And learn me how to lose a winning match.” 


I must also mention, in Steibelt’s work, an air, 
with chorus, of old Capulet, full of dash and savage 
character : — 

** Oui, la fureur de se venger 
Est wn premier besoin de l’'ame!”’ 

The faneral march :— 

** Graces, vertus, soyez en deuil,”’ 


and the air of Juliet, as she is about to drink the 
narcotic. This is dramatic, and even very touching, 
but, gracious Heavens! what a distance there is be- 
tween this sample of musical inspiration, however 
well managed the interest may be to the very end, 
and the prodigious crescendo of Shakspeare (who was 
the real inventor ef the creseendo) a pendant to which 
is to be found nowhere but in the fourth scene of the 
third act of //amlet, commencing with the words :— 
“ Well, mother, what’s the matter?” 


What a rising tide of terrors is Julict’s long mon- 
logue :— 


* Whatif it be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath ministered to have me dead ;"” &e. &e. 


Music, I am bold enough to believe, can go as far 
as this, but, where it has done so, I do not know. 
While witnessing the performance of these two terri- 
ble scenes, I always seemed to feel my brain whirling 
in my head, and my bones cracking in my flesh; I 
shall never forget the prodigious cry of love and an- 
guish which I once heard ; 

**Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee!” 


And do you suppose, you wretched manufacturers 
of little operas, that, after being acquainted with 
such a work, and experiencing such impressions, any 
one can listen seriously to your lukewarm passion, 
and your little wax loves, fit only to be kept under a 
glass case ! 

The other French score, bearing the title of Romeo 
et Juliette, and nearly quite unknown at the present 
day, is, unfortunately for our national self-love, by 
Dalayrac. The author of the abominable libretto 
was clever enough not to put his name to it. It is 
miserable, flat, and stupid in every respect. Any one 
might well imagine this opera was composed by two 
idiots, unacquainted with passion, sentiment, common 
sense, French, or music. 

In these two operas, the part of Romeo is, at least, 
written for a man, The three Italian masters, on 
the contrary, preferred having Juliet’s lover repre- 
sented by a woman. This is a remnant of the old 
musical morals of the Italian school, and the result 
of the constant wages of an infantine sensu- 
alism. The Italians liked women to sing the charac- 
ters of lovers, because, in duets, two female voices 
produced, more easily than male voices, the series of 
thirds so dear to Italian ears. In the old operas of 
this school, we find scarcely any parts for basses. 
Deep voices were objects of horror to that public of 
Sybarites, as fond of sonorous sweets as children are 
of sugar plums. 

Zingarelli’s opera was in vogue for a tolerably long 
time, both in France and Italy. The music is quiet 
and graceful, but we find no more trace of Shakes- 
peare’s characters, and no more pretensions to ex- 
press the passions of the different personages, than if 
the composer had not understood the language to 
which he has adapted his melodies. People still cite 
a celebrated air of Romeo, “ Ombra adorata,” which 
was sufficient to attract the public, during a long pe- 
riod, to the Théatre-Italien, at Paris, and make them 
forget the cold wearisomeness of all the rest ot the 
work. This air is graceful, elegant, and very well 
treated as a whole ; there are some pretty traits for 
the flute, which corresponds happily with the frag- 
ments of the vocal portion. Everything in this air 
is almost smiling. In it, Romeo, who is about to die, 





express his delight at the idea of soon rejoining his 
Juliet, and enjoying the pure pleasures of love in the 
abode of the blest : 
“Nel fortunato Eliso 
Avra contenti il cor.” 

Juliet sings various pieces, containing a mixture of 
truthful feeling and musical tomfooleries. In one 
grand air, she exclaims, for instance : ‘‘ That there is 
not another soul so crushed by woe as her own.” 

* Non v’ é un alma a questo eccesso 
Sventurata al par di mi.” 

She stops an instant to collect her powers, and 
then, bursting out con brio, indulges, without words, in 
a long series of triplets, of the most joyous character, 
the allegria being augmented by the facetious passa- 
ges of the violins. 

As for the final duet, the terrible scene, where Ju- 
liet, after fancying she has been about to obtain the 
highest pitch of happiness, finds that Romeo is pois- 
oned, and witnesses his death-agony, dying finally 
upon his body, nothing can be calmer than the an- 
guish, or more charming than the convulsions of the 
lovers. If ever we might say: “They do but jest, 
poison in jest,” we may do so in the present instance. 

Of Vaccai’s Romeo, scarcely anything more than 
the third act is now performed. ‘This is generally 
cited as a morceau full of passion and fine dramatic 
coloring. I heard it in London, and, I must say, I 
could perceive neither coloring nor passion. In this, 
as me 9 as in Zingarelli’s work, the lovers abandon 
themselves to despair very calmly. “ They do but 
jest, poison in jest.” I do not know whether the 
third act is that which now forms the fourth act of 
Bellini’s opera, lately played at the Académie-Impé- 
riale. All I know is that I did not recognize it. 
People, so it was said, a short time since, thought 
Bellini’s last act too weak. The poison seemed too 
much “in jest.” It must be something prodigious. 
I heard it, five-and-twenty years ago, at Florence, but 
I have not the faintest recollection of the dénoriement. 

This Romeo, fifth of the name, although one of the 
most mediocre of all Bellini’s scores, contains some 
pretty things, and a finale full of dash, in which a 
beautifal phrase, sung in unison by the two lovers, is 
worked out. This passage struck me the day I 
heard it for the first time, at the theatre of the ler- 
gola. It was well rendered in all respects. The two 
lovers were forcibly separated by their enraged rela- 
tives ; the Montagues held back Romeo, and the Ca- 
pulets, Juliet ; but, at the repetition of the beautiful 
phrase— 

** Nous nous reverrons au ciel,” 

the two lovers, escaping from their persecutors, rushed 
into each other’s arms, and embraced with a warmth 
quite Shakspearian. At this moment the andience 
began to believe in their love. At the Opera the sing- 
ers took tare not to indulge in anything so daring ; in 
France it is not considered decent for two lovers to 
embrace, on the stage, with such fervor. It is not 
becoming. As far as I remember, the gentle Bellini 
employed only instrumentation of a moderate kind 
in his Romeo. He introduced neither a small drum 
nor a big one. At the Opera, the orchestra has been 
provided with both these most necessary auxiliaries. 
As there are scenes of civil war in the drama, how 
ean the orchestra do without the regulation drum ? 
and then can any one dance or sing, now-a-days, 
without the big drum? Still, at the moment that 
Juliet, uttering cries of despair, throws herself at her 
father’s feet, the big drum impertarbably marking the 
tact with pompous regularity, produces, it must be 
admitted, an effect irresistibly comic. As the noise 
of it is heard above everything else, and engrosses all 
the attention of the audience, the latter think no more 
of Juliet, but fancy they are listening to a military 
band, marching at the head of a legion of the Nation- 
al Guard. 

The samples of ballet music, interpolated in Belli- 
ni’s score, are of no very great value; they want 
charm and spirit. There was one pleasing andante, 
however ; it was that having for its theme the air of 
La Straniera. 

**Meco tu vieni, 6 misera,”’ 
one of Bellini’s most touching inspirations. They 
dance to this. What of that! People dance to any- 
thing. Everything is done to everything. 

Felix Romani’s libretto, the style of which, it is 
said, is so fine, has been translated by M. Nuitter. In 
some places, the verses correspond badly to the mu- 
sic. 

The costumes have nothing very remarkable about 
them, with the sole exception of Lorenzo’s costume, 
which was especially remarked. It is a houppelande 
lined with sable. The good Lorenzo is dressed like 
a Pole. Are we right in snpposing that the weather 
used to be very cold at Padua in those times? Marié, 
who played this besabled part, had a cold, and sever- 
al vocal mishaps. Gueymard is a very energetic Ty- 
balt. Madame Gueymard, sang, with her golden 





voice, the part of Juliet, in a dramatic manner. The 
déiutante, Madame Vestvali, is a tall, handsome wo- 
man, with a contralto voice, of a very extensive range 
in the lower notes, but without any brilliancy in the 
middle ones. Her vocalization is not easy, and she 
is not always in tune, especially in the upper octave. 
She played Romeo with a great deal of—dignity. 

The scene of the tomb, as represented by great 
English actors, will always be the most sublime mar- 
vel of dramatic art. At the name of Romeo, feebly 
exhaled from the lips of Juliet, as she revives, the 
young Montague, struck with astonishment, stands, 
for an instant, motionless. A second appeal, more 
tender than the first, draws his attention to the mon- 
ument, and a movement of Juliet dissipates his doubt. 
She lives! He rushes up to the bier, snatches from 
it the body of his adored, tears off her veil and grave- 
clothes, and, bringing her down to the front of the 
stage, holds her in his arms. Juliet languidly casts 
her dim looks around. Romeo addresses her ; presses 
her to his breast; throws back the hair from off her 
pale forehead; covers her face with burning kisses, 
and bursts out into convulsive fits of laughter. In 
his mad joy, he has forgotten he will soon die. Juli- 
et breathes! Juliet! Juliet!) But a powerful pang 
reminds him of the truth. The poison is at work, 
and is eating up his entrails. “ O potent poison !” 
Capulet, Capulet, pity! He drags himself along on 
his knees, fancying, in his delirium, that he sees Ju- 
lict’s father coming to snatch her from him again. 

This scene, in the new opera, is as follows : 

Steps are placed on each side of Juliet’s tomb, so 
that she may get down easily and becomingly. This 
she does, and advances, with measnred steps, towards 
her lover, who is motionless. The two now begin to 
talk of a few little matters of private business, and 
mutually explain, very calmly, a whole host of things: 

“ Rompo.—Que yois-je? 
JUMETTE.— Romeo?! 
Romro.— Juliette vivante! 
JuLietre.—D'une morte apparente 

Le réveil en ce your 
A ton amour va done me rendre ! 
Romgo.—Dis-tu vrai? 
JULIETTE.— Lorenzo n’a-t-il pu te apprendre 7 
Romeo —Sans rien savoir, sans rien comprendre, 
J’ai eru pour mon matheur te perdre sans retour.” 
‘Are there no stones in heaven ?” 


No! there are not, and Othello’s question is an idle 
one. No! there is nothing beautiful ; there is nothing 
ugly ; there is nothing true, false, sublime, or absurd: 
everything is the same. The public, that pattern of 
impassable indifference, knows this very well. 

But let us be calm. Looking at the matter in the 
light of art—(art has nothing to do with it). Look- 
ing at the matter with an eye to the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the Opera, we think that, in engaging Mad. 
Vestvali, and in producing Bellini’s Romeo, the man- 
ager of this great and beautifal theatre has done a bad 
stroke of business. 

“ Let us sleep! 
I ean no more.” 
Hl. Beruroz. 





Mozart—Child and Man. 


(Continued from page 332.) 
No. 62. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Naples, May 22nd, 1770. 
Yesterday we were at the Austrian Ambassadress’s, 
the Countess de Kaunitz, born princess d’Oettingen. 
Yesterday also, the Marchionness Tanucci sent her 
major-domo to us, telling me he was to be always at 
our orders, to conduct us everywhere, and to show us 
all the curiosities of Naples. It is a distinction which 
has astonished everybody, as this minister is, so to 
speak, king. The opera buffa is very good. The 
old Princess Belmonte, who saw us there, saluted us 
many times, although her box was very far from 
ours. 


No? 63. 
The Same to the Same. 
Naples, May 26th, 1770. 

I shall bring you, I hope, some views of Naples 
and its curiosities, very well engraved, as I have al- 
ready those of Rome. 

On Monday there will be a concert organized by 
the Countess de Kannitz, Lady Hamilton, the Prin- 
cess Belmonte, the Princess Francavilla, and the 
Duchess Calabritta, which will probably bring us 
150 sequins. But we really are in need of money ; 
for, when we leave, we have a long journey before 
us, during which we shall receive nothing. And if 
we remain, we must live during five months. It is 
true that here we should always be able to cover our 
expenses. 

have told you nothing in detail of Rome, but I 
had my motives; I will tell you all personally. 
Madame Hagenaner says, I hope, from time to time, 
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No. 2. QO MEADOW CLAD IN EARLY GREEN. 
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a Pater Noster for us. We really are in great want 
of one, for, to tell the truth, we do not pray too 
much. 


No. 64. 
The Same to the Same. 
Naples, May 29, 1770. 

Our concert yesterday succeeded perfectly. To- 
morrow the court returns to town to celebrate the 
féte of the king, by sights, shows, &c., &e. 

If we leave here on the 16th, we shall go to Mar- 
ino, where we shall stay in a convent of the Augus- 
tins; the Prior of the convent has invited us. He 
wishes to accompany us to Genzano, to show us the 
miraculous image of Mary of Good Counsel. After 
that we can stay one week with our friends of Rome, 
and undertake our journey to Loretto. At Rome I 
did not have to spend one kreutzer for our lodging 
or our food. I was quite lord and master in the 
house ; our hostess would not hear of me paying, so 
I shall be obliged, on our return, to make some pretty 
present to her daughter. 

If we leave, as I have just said, we shall, at the 
end of our journey, have seen, so to say, all Italy ; 
for from the environs of Loretto, we shall go, as it 
pleases us, to Bologna, or to Florence, Pisa, Lucca, 
or Leghorn, &e., &¢., passing the two months of 
great heat in the locality which appears the most con- 
venient to us, and coming back probably by Genoa 
and Milan. 

If Wolfgang had not already had his agreement 
(scrittura) for an opera, at Milan, he would have had 
it at Bologna, Rome or Naples, for they have offered 
to him from these three towns. Although the heat 
is not very great at this time, we shall arrive pass- 
ably bronzed at Salzbourg. The open air alone 
would suffice. You know Wolfgang always wished 
to be brown. He always looks out anxiously for the 
post days, and he begs you to write oftener, at least 
thrice a week, especially when there is anything of 
news to tell. 

Vesuvius has not yet done me the pleasure of 
showing itself to me in flames, and spitting fire. We 
shall get nearer to it soon. 


No. 65. 
Wolfgang Mozart to his Sister. 
- Naples, May 29th, 1770. 

Cara Sorella mia,—Jeri 1" altro fummo nella prova 
dell’ opera del Signor Jomelli, la quaie @ una opera 
che e ben scritta, e che me piace veramente. II Sig- 
nor Jomelli ci ha parlati ed era molto civile. E 
fummo anche in una chiesa a sentir una musica, la 
quale fu de Signor Ciccio de Majo, et era una bellis- 
sima musica. Anche lui ci parlo ed era molto com- 
pito. La Signora de Amicis canto a meraviglia. Ita 
Anno Dio Grazia assai bene di salute, particolarmen- 
te io, quando viene una lettera di Salisburgo. Vi 
prego di scrivermi tutti giorni da posta, e se anche 
non avete niente di scrivermi solamente vorre ; averlo 
per aver qualche lettera tutti giorni da posta. Egli 
non sarebbe mal fatto, se voi mi scrivete qualche 
volta una letterina italien. 


No. 66. 
Naples, June 5th, 1770. 

I cannot as yet tell you anything about the court. 
The Princess Franca Villa has made us a handsome 
present, and we have also some little hopes. 

You will not be satisfied, by my not giving you a 

more exact account of our receipts. I do not do it 
because, at Salzbourg, one only sees the receipts, and 
you do not think of the expenses, and because you 
do not in general know what it costs to travel. You 
ought to be contented to know, that, thank God, we 
want tor nothing that is necessary for us to continue 
our journey with honor. All the carriages here go 
in the evening to the promenade, surrounded by flam- 
beaux, which makes a sort of illumination. We go 
there every day in the carriage of one or other of our 
friends, surrounded consequently by our two flam- 
beaux, carried one, by one of our servants, the other 
by the servant of the people who lend us their carri- 
age. Her Majesty the Queen always bows most gra- 
ciously tous atthe promenade. At Pentecost we 
were invited to the great ball given by the French 
Ambassador on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Dauphin.* 
My project is still to leave for Rome on the 16th 
with eaccio, or rather the 20th, if I obtain a cer- 
tain Sedia, with the Ambassador of the Emperor, 
Count de Kaunitz, by post. 

I am quite astonished that everything is getting 
dearer at Salzbourg. Cne does not think that if a 
system changes at one point, one must try to form, 
on the other side, a system which counterbalances 
the first, and maintains the whole in an equilibrium. 


“With Marie-Antoinette of Austria. 





No. 67. 
- Wolfgang Mozart to his Sister. 
Naples, June 5, 1770. 
Cara Sorella mia.— Vesuvius is smoking vigorous- 
ly to-day. Its thunder does not cease.t To-day we 
dined with Mr. Doll. He is a German composer, 
and a very agreeable man. Listen to my mode of 
living. Ile qore, qualche, volta anche alle diesi mi 
sveglio, e poi andiamo fuor di casa ; e poi prangiamo 
da un trattore, e dopo pranzo scriviamo, e poi sorti- 
amo, einchi cerviamo, ma che cosa? Al giorno di 
grasso, un mezzo pollo ovvero un piccolo boccone d@’ 
avrosto ; fal giorno di magro, un piccolo pesce; e 
di poi anchiamo a dormire. Have you understood ? 
Let us now talk, instead, Salzburgienly. It 
is wiser. We are well, father and me. I hope you 
of Salzburg. 
are well, you and mamma. Rome aud Naples are 
two nightcaps. Pretty style this, is it not? Write, 
and do not be so idle? Altrimente avrete qualche 
bastonate di me. What pleasure. I shall break 
your heart! I shall be se glad to see the por- 
traits. I want to sce if they are like. If I like 
them I shall have one done of father and me. Tell 
me, gentle maid, whither have you strayed, under 
the greenwood tree? He? The opera is by Jom- 
elli. It is fine, bnt too full of reason, and too 
Gothic for the theatre. The De Amicis sings ad- 
mirably, as also S. Aprile, who sang at Milan. The 
dances are miserably pompous. The theatre is 
handsome. The king* is badly brought up, 4 la Na- 
politaine. He sits at the Opera on a three-legged 
stool, so as to appear a little taller than the Queen. 
The Queen is beautiful and amiable, for she has 
certainly bowed more than six times to me at the 
Mole (it is a promenade) in the most amiable man- 
ner. I kiss my mother’s hand. 





No. 68. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Naples, June 9th, 1770. 

It is a pity, for some things, that we are not going 
to stay a little time longer here, for there are all 
sorts of agreeable things to see during the summer, 
and there are, from week to week, fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables, new and varied. And, above all, the 
beauty of the situation, its fertility, the life one leads 
here, the sights without number—a thousand beauti- 
ful things of every kind—renders departure sad and 
difficult. And yet one leaves all these good things 
with more resignation when one thinks of the dirt 
that reigns everywhere, the multitude of beggars, 
this abominable people—yes, this impious people, 
the bad education of the children, the incompre- 
hensible dissipation, the extravagant excitement one 
finds even in the churches. I am bringing you, 
not only a fine collection of engravings, but also a 
beautiful collection of the lava of Vesuvius, that 
Mr. Manricoffo gave me—not that lava which every 
one can easily get—but choice pieces, with the de- 
scription ot the minerals they contain, and which are 
rare. You shall see some fine things when we come 
hack. Next week we shall go to see Vesuvius, Pom- 
peii and Herculanum, Caserta—in one word, all the 
sights of which I already possess the engravings. 

No. 69. 
Naples, June 16th, 1770. 

We cannot go onthe 20th. The Count Kaunitz 
will not be ready by then. The 13th, we went ina 
carriage to Puzziolo, and from there, by boat, to Baia, 
where we saw the Baths of Nero, the Grotto of the 
Sybil offCumes, the lago d’ Averno, tempio di Venere, 
tempio di Diana, sepholchro d’Agrippina, the Elysian 
fields, the Styx, where, in olden times, was seen the 
boat of Charon, the Piacini mirabile, the lento cama- 
relle, &c.; ia coming back, numerous baths, ancient 
temples, subterranean chambers, Monte Moro, Monte 
Gauro, Molo di Puzzuoli, Collisseo, Soltfara, Astroni, 
Grotti del Caue, Canlago di Agnano, but before all 
the Grotto of Puzzuoli, and the tomb of Virgil. To- 
day we dined at San Martino, with the Chartreux 
from where we enjoyed an admirable view. Monda 
and Tuesday we shall go to Vesuvius, to Pompeii, 
Herculanum, Caserto, Cape di Monte; all that will 
cost us I hardly dare say what. 

P. S. of Wolfgang.” And I also am still alive, 
happy, and contented as ever. ‘Travelling is my 
delight. Already I have sailed on the Mediterranean, 
the having done which, however, does not hinder me 
from being brother John as in old times. 


No. 70. 
: Rome, June 27th, 1770. 
We arrived here yesterday after travelling for twen- 


tThis letter, except the Italian words, is written in the patois 

*Ferdinand of Bourbon, who lost Naples in 1799 and 1806, 
took refuge in Sicily, re-ascended the throne in 1814, and died 
1825, married the celebrated Marie Caroline, daughter of 
Francis the First and Maria Theresa, born in 1768, in 
Austria in 1815. 





To hours, and if we had come by Vetturino we 
should have been five days and a half. Count Kau- 
nitz only arrived to-day. I thought it best for us to 
go by ourselves, for sometimes there is a scarcity of 
horses for relays at the post-houses, and I knew that 
two travellers would require twelve horses on the 
road. I passed myself off as the majordomo of the 
Imperial Ambassador, because in all these places the 
majordomos of these personages are treated with 
great consideration. Indeed this little manceuvre ren- 
dered my journey safe, provided me good horses, 
ready attendance, and exemption from the Custom 
House at Rome. They even made me a& most pro- 
foundly respectful bow at the gates of Rome, begging 
me to go home as soon as I liked, and well satisfied, 
I threw them some paolis. We had only slept two 
hours during our twenty-seven hours journey. On 
our arrival, after having eaten some rice and eggs, I 
made Wolfgang seat himself ina chair. He began 
to snore immediately, and slept so profoundly that I 
completely undressed him and put him to bed without 
his showing the slightest symptoms of waking. He 
continued snoring, though I was obliged now and 
then to raise him up, seat him in his chair, and then 
drag him back to bed again. When he woke up this 
morning at nine o’clock, he did not know where he 
was or how he got into his bed. He had not moved 
all night. We are going to see, these next few days, 
the fire-works, high mass, and vespers in St. Peter’s. 
At Naples, the manager, Signo Amadori, after hav- 
ing seen andheard Wolfgang at Jomelli’s, proposed 
to him to write an opera for the Theatre Royal of 
St. Charles, but we were not able to accept this on 
account of our business at Milan. 

Herr Manricoffer, who has left, showed us the 
greatest friendship, and procured us 125 ducats, some 
in roman coin, some in gigliati and sequins, in ex- 
change for our Neapolitan money. 

(To be Continued.) 








Musical Correspondence. 


Cnicaco, Ini., Jan. 20.— A concert of really 
good music is of so rare occurrence in this matter of 
fact city of ours, that when one does come off it 
seems to me the injunction of that worthy order, the 
Sons of Malta, should be heeded, and the event “ re~ 
corded.” And where but in Dwight ? ” 

Such a concert we had a few evenings since at the 
Briggs House. The prineipal feature was Beetho- 
ven’s Trio, Opus 97. For fear the patience of the 
audience would fail (I suppose) it was divided ; Al- 
legro and Scherzo in the First part, and the Andante 
and Allegro in the second; that is, they were so ar” 
ranged in the programme, but just as they had fin- 
ished the Andante one of the “ Alto ” strings broke’ 
and most of the audience, thinking the concert at an 
end, left; and by the time Melm had replaced the 
string the hall was nearly empty, so we lost the last 
movement, 

The next piece, in point of interest, was a Scherzo 
from Brahms’s Trio (I do not know what opus) 
which pleased very much. 

Mr. DePassio, a most excellent baritone, by the 
way, sang a Romance from Pardon de Ploérmel and 
with Miss GartuEe a duet from La Sposa Fidele 
(Pacini) and Miss Garthe guve us the “ Shadow 
song”’ from Pardon de Ploérmel. 

Mrs. Bostwick is giving a series of concerts at 
the Briggs House, the programme of the firat I en- 
close : 





Part I. 
1. Cavatina from Linda di Chomounix, ‘‘O luce di quest 
OME. occcrcncvcesccccacccceccoccsoccces Donizetti. 
Sung by Mrs. Bostwick. 
H cate ee baceoners Chopin. 
2. Solo, Piano Forte. {2 Varuna wo ard Willmers. 
Performed by Mrs. Bandt, 
8. Song. ‘‘ The star of love”’......ssseeesseeees Wallace. 
Mrs. Bostwick. 
4. Solo, Violin, Fantaisie Caprice. ..... Henri Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. De Clerque. 


6. The Miserere, from ‘‘ Il Trovatore.”” 
Mrs. Bostwick and amateurs. 
Pars IL. 


1. Song from Stabat Mater, “‘ Fac ut Portem ”’.. ..Rossini. 
Sung by Miss Smith. 
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2. Solo, Piano Forte, Concert Stuck.............. Weber. 
Performed by Mrs. Bandt. 


Mrs. Bostwick and Miss Smith. 
4. Solo, Violin, Fantaisie de Guillaume Tell 
©. DeBeriot and G. A. Osborne. 


Mr. DeClerque. 
eee eer errs irr Alstrom. 
6. Song, The Watchman’s cry, ‘* Good Night.” 

Mrs. Bostwick. 

The Musical Union gave Geo. F. Root’s “ Hay- 
makers ” three times last week under the author’s di- 
rection, and if common report can be believed, per- 
formed very well. H. 





Apanry, Jan. 9.—I have perused with mingled 
amusement and vexation the communication from 
this city, contained in your paper of Dec. 31, signed 
“Handel.” On account of the false impressions which 
the article might create in other cities where your 
valuable journal circulates, I think it but fright to 
correct some of the blind insinuations against the 
Association of which “ Handel ”’ is not a member, 
and the excessive glorification of the Society of which 
he ‘s a member. 

Our critic says : “ The choruses were not quite as 
efficient as we had anticipated.” This is rather blind, 
as we cannot tell how highly elevated his anticipa- 
tions were, or in what respect they were disappoint- 
ed. Whether upwards of a hundred voices did not 
come up to his expectations of the number requisite 
for a competent chorus, or whether this hundred or 
over did not render the music in a proper manner, we 
are left to imagine. But generally and in the kind- 
est spirit possible, he excuses the insufficiency on 
the score of “the malformation of the room for 
acoustic purposes.” It is a little strange that the 
choruses of the “ Messiah” should have been so ex- 
tremely efficient, though given in the same hall? 

We quote again :—‘“nor was the time in which 
they (the choruses) were given, always correct.” 
Rather blind again, but if he means what we suppose, 
it is a pity that Mendelssohn could not shake off his 
shroud, and appear once more on earth to change the 
metronome marks to suit this astute critic who rejoi- 
ces in the great name of “ Handel.” But to take 
his meaning in another sense. Perhaps he thought 
because the conductor slackened the time at a “ ri- 
tard” or a “morendo,” that the time was incor- 
rect. Sometimes “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” particularly musical learning. 

Allow us to make another quotation :-—“ The per 
formance of the orchestral accompaniments will ad- 
mit of criticism.” For heaven’s sake, why does he 
not criticize then? If an orchestra selected from the 
“Dodsworth Band Association,” many of them 
members of the orchestra of the Academy of Music, 
is not competent to accompany, then no orchestra in 
this country is. Surely if they were able to perform 
the overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, in 
the most exquisite manner, as is admitted by every 
one, they ought to be able to play any accompani- 
ment. The gentlemen, twenty-two in number, com- 
posing the orchestra were all competent soloists. 
The first violin was Mr. J. P. Cooke, an English- 
man, and for many years a leader under Costa. 

We have said nothing a& to our own impressions 
in regard to this Concert. We will only repeat here 
the opinions of the most competent musical critics of 
our city that the promptness, decision and firmness, 
together with the light and shade, of the choruses 
were remarkable. 

As “ Handel” has seen fit to notice the concert 
above alluded to in such a peculiar manner, let us be 
indulged in a few remarks concerning the perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah.” In the first place the 
movements of the choruses were invariably taken 
too slow. Fifty minutes were consumed in reach- 
ing the “Pastoral Symphony.” The leads were 
not taken up with promptness and decision, as Han- 
del’s choruses of all others should be. This want 





| French. 


of decision, or shakiness, was apparent throughout the 
whole performance. But enough. We have no de- 
sire to criticize the concert of the Sacred Musical 
Society. 

The article by “ Handel ” was evidently prepared 
with a view to the disparagement of the perform- 
ance of the Union Musical Association, by a compar- 
ison with that of the other Society. We cannot re- 
frain from expressing the opinion that our friend, the 
critic, made a mistake in signing his article, and that 
his name, in consideration of the fact that there evi- 
dently was a “ power behind the throne,” should 
have been HANDLE. 





Worcester, Mass., Jan. 25.—We have little 
musical news to communicate from Worcester this 
season, concerts being few in number, and so “ far 
between” as to make the occurrence of one almost 
anevent. In this dearth of musical entertainments, 
we can rest upon this consolation—that if we have 
no concerts, we have no poor ones. Meanwhile, 
thanks to the efforts of an instructor of music, a 
healthy musical sentiment is taking root, which we 
hope is but waiting for the right opportunity to 
manifest itself in intelligent recognition of what is 
good in music, and disapproval of what is worth- 
less, be it ever so popular. 

Our “ Mozart Society” is rehearsing for its an- 
nual concert on Fast evening, with the intention of 
performing the oratorio of “The Seasons.”” We 
hear of much musical activity in some of our neigh- 
boring towns, Clinton and Berlin, for instance. The 
former place has a choral society of a hundred mem- 
bers, prefaced—a good idea ! is it not—by a prepar- 
atory class who are qualifying themselves for admis- 
sion to the society. Of these, Mr. Srockine, of 
this city, is leader and instructor. 

The semi-annual examination of the literary de- 
partment of the Academy of Fine Arts, in this city, 
took place on Tuesday, the 24th inst. The classes 
in English branches, Latin, French, &c., were exam- 
ined by their instructors and an immense committee 
pro tem., among whom we noticed the clergymen of 
nearly all our churches. The examination was re- 
markably satisfactory in every detail, and visitors 
seem impressed, particularly, with the thoroughness 
of instruction which the pupils—of both sexes and 
all ages, had received. One pleasing feature consist- 
ed of the recitations, conversations, &c., of the more 
advanced of M. De Veneze’s classes in French, which 
were conducted wholly in that language. Among 
the pupils, very noticeable was the fresh, rnddy face 
of the little daughter of a celebrated German artist 
of New York, whe speaks with equal fluency, Eng- 
lish, German, and Danish, and one may soon add, 
The rhetorical exercises were very credit- 
able to the scholars, and to their teacher of elocu- 
tion, Mr. Russell ; and Mr. Stocking’s baton brought 


| out much tasteful song and chorus singing from the 
| pupils, whose chanting, by the way, we noticed as 





being seldom equalled by experienced choirs. Re- 
sults of working upon the principal of doing every- 
thing well, of countenancing no superficiality, were 
constantly apparent ; and we are sure the principals 
of the institution, Misses Roninson and GARDNER‘ 
have every reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the success of this department of their excellent 
Academy of Art and Literature. A pleasant social 
assembly in the evening agreeably ended the day. 
The spring term commences, February 8. A. 


Divight’s Journal of Music. 
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Music In THs Noumper. Continuation of W. Srernpae 
Bennett's Cantata : ‘“‘ The May Queen.” 


Boston Academy of Music. 
Twetrta Nigut. On Friday evening, the 
20th, the sparkling music of Rossini’s “ Barber ” 
— or perhaps rather “ little Parti” — drew for 




















the second time a very large audience. The 
piece, as a whole, went off with more life than 
before. Sig. AMopto, to be sure, seemed indis- 
posed, and omitted the La Calomnia air, while 
his whole treatment of the serio-comic part of 
Don Basilio was sheer buffoonery. But FERRt1, 
without much native comic humor, entered with 
more life and freedom into the continuotts play 
of the barber, rendering the capital musie there- 
of, so telling in its every phrase, with point and 
elegance. Sig. Ferri always seems alive and 
earnest; there is refinement in his singing and 
whole bearing. When he sings in half voice, his 
tones are very musical and agreeable, and modu- 
lated with much warmth and delicacy. We do 
not like so well to hear him over-exert himself in 
the strong passages of impassioned roles, where 
a baritone is expected to bring the house down 
by pure force of lungs. This artist, too, is much 
afflicted generally with the shaking epidemic. 
His tones are apt to quiver like reeds shaken by 
the wind. This trick is very common among 
singers; is it affectation, or is it a physical weak- 
Too frequently we fear, the latter, caused 
originally by the former. 

Sig. Susrni’s Don Bartolo is one of the most 
satisfactory and sensible impersonations of the 
part that we have ever seen. In him the jealous, 
amorous old guardian is human, and lacks not 
somewhat of the gentleman withal. His round 
and hearty bass and honest singing make us sure 
of one good part whenever he is on the stage. 

The Rosina of Miss ADELINA PATTI calls for 
no new remark. That she sang the music exquis- 
itely was a matter of course. That hers was a 
very young Rosina, simple, girlish, pretty, rightly 
conceived, but timid in the execution, not ripened 
into all the quick inventive spirit and espieglerie 
of the part, was equally a matter of course. 
Better so; at her age we prefer the girl to the 
too accomplished, too impassioned actress. In 
the ensemble pieces she did, and undertook but 
little. Well again; the real danger is, lest she 
go on too fast. That precious organ must not be 
overtaxed; that heavenly talent must not too 


ness ? 


soon become a drudge. 

We came near forgetting Sig. Brienort, 
whose golden tenor glowed with pleasant warmth 
all through the harmonious web of intertwining 
The concerted pieces were for the 
If music can 


melodies. 
most part happy in the rendering. 
be witty, if wit can be beautiful, then is this mu- 
sic of the “ Barber of Seville” most beautiful 
and witty. 


Tuirp Matinee. On Saturday afternoon 


“ Don Juan” was repeated, with Parri’s Zerli- 


na as the special bait. Of course a crowd. 





Tuirp Sacrep Concert. On Sunday eve- 
ning the three parts of the programme were all 
miscellaneous. The most noticeable feature was 
the sacred Overture to the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (!), by Nicolai, — a sparkling, pretty 
overture in the first half, but running into sheer 
dance music at the end. The dest thing was the 
overture to Fidelio (in E) ; but this, and all the 
orchestral pieces, however well played, sounded 
very dead as the orchestra were placed, quite 
back upon the stage, where envious spaces over- 
head and on both sides swallowed up their sounds. 
Herr ST1GELLI was again the hero of the eve- 
ning. He sang two or three of his own pleasing 
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Lieder and English ballads very beautifully, 
without that overstraining of the voice which 
sometimes defeats his artistic purpose. In Schu- 
bert’s Trockne Blumen there were blemishes. 
Stigelli’s tenor has had long and laborious wear ; 
of course it is best now in the high notes. He is 
an earnest and accomplished artist. — ‘The Can- 
tique de Noel, sung by Mme. GAzZANIGA, did 
not seem particularly suited to her ; it had an air 
of constrained solemnity, and brought in play al- 
together too much of those loud throaty low tones 
which sound more exceptional than pleasing in 
her otherwise richly expressive voice. Mme. 
Corson sang Rossini’s Jnflammatus, quite effee- 
tively ; she too has the infirmity of the tremo’o. — 
Sig. Junca gave the two airs of Sarastro with 
his usual dignity. 


TurrTeEENTH Nicut. Last Monday Flotow’s 
pretty, but o’er-sweetish, and now hacknied 
“ Martha.” wlth the grotesque cast of Sig. AMo- 
p10 in the réle of farmer Plunkett. BrigNout 
of course used his advantage in the air “ Map- 
pari;” Mme. Corson was the Martha, and 
Mme. Srrakoscu the Nancy. We were not 
present. 





Fourtreentu Nicut.—On Tuesday, BriGNowt’s 
benefit, Za Favorita, Donizetti’s heaviest opera. 
The chief points of interest were the fenore’s singing 
of Spirto gentil and other passages, (and we have 
rarely heard him in better voice, or so conscientious 
and so happy in the use of it ;) and GazzaniGa’s 
acting in the part of Leonore, which was very fine 
in parts, pathetic, thrilling, but not of that equal ex- 
cellence which she showed in Sappho. This lady 
trnsts to the inspirations of feeling; it is in the 
crises of excitement that she does nobly; at such 
times she is almost great, and then her voice, not al- 
ways musically faultless, betrays a fine dramatic 
quality ; instinctively commanding tones of fire and 
tones of searching tenderness; but spare us the low 
throaty sounds : they may be liked the choked utteran_ 
ces of passion, but they lie out of the domain of Art. 
Sig. Amopro was evidently ill,-but gave the part of 
the King passably. 

Sig. Muzro’s ‘ Garibaldi Rataplan,”’ though it 
seemed nothing new as a composition, was shouted 
between the acts by all the principals, secondaries, 
and choruses, with much patriotic vigor, especially 
by Gazzaniga, and made an inspiriting episode. 


Freteentn Nreur. Wednesday, Aneta Pat- 
Tr in another new role, that of Elvira in J Puritani. 
Who has forgotten that first appearance here in Bos- 
ton of Grisi and Mario in this very opera? Mario 
is the first of tenors, and in this pure, heartfelt Bell- 
ini melody, from the first notes of the exquisite quar- 
tet, A te o cara, his voice was a new revelation of 
beauty. But Brienoxi the other night came nearer 
to him, both in delicious quality of voice, and in del- 
icate. artistic use of it, than he or any one has done, 
within our hearing, since. Throughout he sang it ex- 
quisitely. In the final duet with Elvira he drew 
forth tones of such fineness, purity and sweetness, 
as one cares not to hear excelled. Really the man 
is doing his best. fs it the inspiration of littla 
Patti, or have Stigelli’s laurels put him upon his 
mettle? It is well to know what he can do. Brig- 
noli is not Mario; but for Elvira, after that night’s 
experience, we would not exchange the girl Patti for 
Grisi again—certainly by no means as regards the 
singing. She looked and moved the fresh, mod 
est, affectionate, artless girl which the music and the 
character suggest. She acted more and better than 
we have seen her do before. There was more of 
positive feeling and pathos in it. The playful joy- 
ousness of the scene with the wedding veil was charm- 


ing. But best of all, and altogether beautiful and 
touching, was her crazy scene. The return to 
her senses and‘her lover was as natural and sweet a 
piece of sudden sunshine, as one sees in life, not to 
speak of the stage. 

As for her singing, we remarked more than usual 
the want of fully developed power in her voice, to 
cope with orchestra and all in the concerted pieces ; 
also, in the beginning, especially where you first 
catch the sound of her lovely voice in the prayer 
behind the scenes, her tones quivered to a degree that 
betokened weakness or timidity. This wore off as 
she lost herself gradually in her part. Strength 
and volume seemed the only want ; nothing could 
he more true, more beautiful, than every note she 
uttered ; and the liquid ease and evenness and finish 
with which the voice ran through the rapid passages 
of Son vergine vezzosa, Vien diletto, &c.,'was truly won- 
derful. In the highest passages she threw in those 
bright points of light (staccato), which are a feature 
of her sfnging, with tasteful effect. Her plaintive 
cantabile, too, in Qui Ja voce, and the like, was in- 
stinct with tenderness. The long high note with 
which she enters the quartet, A feo cara, held the 
charmed, sense like a magnet; and never did two 
voices meet and blend more delicately than hers with 
Brignoli in that last duet. 

Susrn1, with the hearty bass tones, and the manly, 
generous bearing, made an excellent Sig. Georgio 
(his old part in the Grisi cast). Sig. Ferri ap- 
peared to less advantage than usual in a part de- 
manding so much force as that of Ricardo ; the trem- 
ble of the voice was painfully perceptible ; but there 
was dignity throughout his action, and much fine 
singing. He is best where the music most connects 
him with the action, aud does not draw him out te 
the foot lights for a solo effort. And these baritone 
solos, of the type so common near the beginning of 
every modern Italian opera, what labored commou- 
places they are apt to be, with their stereotyped ca- 
denzas cut to order to bring down the house! Your 
straining stalwart baritone in this sort of solo often 
reminds us of the male dancer in the ballet, who is 
literally put to his trumps to find anything interest- 
ing to do, and can only make bounds into the air, 
and whirl his body round, or hit his heels together, 
as he comes down, by way of cadenza. 

The choruses and instrumental parts were uncom- 
monly well rendered ; so that on the whole we do not 
know that we ever enjoyed these melodious heart- 
gushings of Bellini more. 


Poe 


Afternoon Concerts. 


The Orcuestrat Union continue their Wednes- 
day Concerts with success. Last week the principal 
feature was the repetition of Haydn’s “ Farewell” 
Symphony. In looking over our notice of the first 
performance we find it printed that “the finale was 
only interesting from the dull droppiug off one by one 
of the musicians.” For dull reag droll. 

This week the programme was as follows : 


Sree: Tt: Bisssias cccccais cescevedioss Mozart 
2. Mein Lebewohl an Berlin... ..........0.e00 00: Lumbye 
TG FA binds tec cccccncvecndcsces tee Spohr 
4. Serenade. (By request.)...........055 ecdeee Schubert 
RN Pi ihak ss iii ences Strauss 
6. Conjuration and Benediction. From Les 
Reo vis cccverccsctcceveveverss Meyerbeer 
Fe MIG sa ax v wadesccckdacgensacnerareneds Bache 


The Mozart Symphony was the charming one in 
E flat, with the graceful and popular Minuet and Trio, 
and seemed to be appreciated. The Fuust overture in- 
terested and impressed us much more than most things 
by Spohr. It belongs to his fresher period. There 
is dignity and fullness in the opening and closing 
parts ; and the fugue point, in the middle portion, 














which enters in the clarinet, and passes to the oboe, 
the fagotto, the basses, takes you along with quite a 


winning way. The trumpet call, too, has a startling 


grandeur. Without being wholly free from Spohr’s 
cloying chromatics, this overture has more vitality 
and strength than the “Double-Symphony,” at all 
events. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Opera still reigns, and our MENDELSSOHN QuIN- 
TETTE C.iuB are forced once more to postpone their 
Concerts. There are hopes that when they resume 
them, it will be in the fine new hall in the fine new 
building of the Messrs. Chickering. . . . This after- 
noon Rosina Partt sings her Una voce and her music 
lessons in “ The Barber,” for the third time. To- 
morrow night’s ‘Sacred ” programme promises much 
better than before. Little Parti is to sing, and in 
pieces worthy of her, viz. : “ Hear ye Israel,” from 
Elijah, “With Verdure clad,” and the duet Quis est 
homo, with her sister. StiGeLut will give two new 
songs. But best of all, and nearest to the character 
of sacred, in the emotions it awakens, is the glo- 
rious C minor Symphony of Beethoven, for which the 
orchestra will be strengthened by some of our resi- 
dent musicians. Why not place the orchestra where 
they can be heard, in their proper place before the 
stage? If scenic effect is so desirable, why sacrifice 
the musical effect to it, when it would be so easy to 
dress up and range a troop of supernumeraries ? 








Musical Intelligence. 


Soutn Danvers, Mass.—The Musical Associa- 
tion in this town, under their new director, Mr. Kreiss- 
mann, of Boston, gave a concert Dec. 29th, with the 
following nice programme : 





Part I. 
1. Chorus—Awake the Harp, (Creation). ......... Haydn. 
2. Song—Pity, O Saviour. .............0ceeeeee Stradella. 
8. Quartet— Oh, how lovely is Zion. ......... Kreissmann. 
4. Song—Jerusalem, (St. Paul,)............ Mendelssohn. 
5. Chorus—When round abont the starry throne. Handel 
6. Song—But the Lord is mindful.......... Mendelssohn. 
7. Chorus—The heavens are telling, (Creation)... ..Haydn. 

Parr II. 
1. Part Song—Early Spring. .... iaeanaa ...Mendelssohn. 
2. Song—One gentle heart.......... Kee cennnseus Wallace. 
8. Duet—The purling brook.......... exceened Poswanski. 
4. Part Song—The Nightingale............. Mendelssohn. 
5. Duet—I would that my love............. Mendelssohn. 
G. Demag — FRR ack 6k cee ccccscerdiccicserncacts Krebe. 
7. What mountains, what oceans,......... ntevoaye Verdi. 
8. Part Song—The Forest Birds,....... .++..Mendelssohn. 


The history of this Association affords an instance 
of the quickening and strengthening effect of prac- 
tising good, solid, classical music, instead of the 
trivial songs and glees and choruses on which most 
musical societies in the country spend their time. 
Formerly the soeiety languished ; its rehearsals drag- 
ged; it was difficult to get members together. But 
the taking up of classical works for practice has put 
a new life into it, and the meetings are attended eag- 
erly and constantly. 


Provipence, R. I.—The second of the seventh 
series of concerts by the American Brass Band, was 
given last evening in Howard Hall. The hall, was 
well filled, while the music, was excellent. The 
Band has seldom, perhaps never, played better, and 
certainly never, in this city, to an audience better 
qualified to judge of and enjoy its performances. 
Mrs. Long, who is a favorite wtth our people, sang 
four of her prettiest and sweetest ballads,—some of 
.them twice over,—and yet failed to respond to all the 
importunities of the audience. Tne clarinet per- 
formance of Mr. Heise was highly applauded ; and 
indeed everything was satisfactory, and something 
over. The next concert is to come off on Tuesday 
evening next, on which occasion Mrs. Irving Har- 
wood will appear as vocalist.—Post, Jan. 18. | 


PuILtapELPHia.—M. Gaertner’s Classical Soiree, 
last evening, at Chickering’s Saloon, was attended 
by a select and discriminating audience. The beau- 





tiful Beethoven quartet (opus 18), and the equally 
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beautiful sonata for pianos and violin (opus 47), were 
well performed. Mr. Gaertner’s violin solo and Mr. 
Benkert’s piano solo were each masterly. The sing- 
ing of the Saengerbund was the least successful part 
of a very interesting musical entertainment. fr. 
Gaertner’s next concert will take place on Thursday, 
February 3d. 

The Germania Orchestra will give their usual pub- 
lic rehearsal, to-morrow afternoon, with the following 
well selected programme : 

1. Overture to Euryanthe...... Vevevesvenes seeee. Weber, 

2. Chorus from Lohengrin Wagner. 

3. Waltz. (Kroll’s ball dances.)................. Lumbye. 

4. Andante, from Symphony, No. 8 
5. Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream. ...Mendelssohn. 
6. Finale, from Symphony, No 3 
7. Quartet and Chorus, from Don Sebastian 
— Bulletin, Jan. 20. 


New Orveans.—From the Picayune, Jan. 11.— 
Last evening, at the new Opera House, the “ Etoile 
du Nord ’’ was revived, with Preti again as the hero- 
ine. The opera was superbly mounted. * 

But, though Preti sang the music of her part as 
well and as effectively as ever before, we are con- 
strained to say it was not the Catharine with which 
she originally gratified us. She almost literally walk- 
ed, perhaps we might say lounged, through the part, 
giving it with no grace, vivacity or esprit whatever. 
* * * Mlle Feitlinger doubled the parts of the 
om peasant bride, and one of the vivandiéres of 

eter’s camp. The first of these has never before 
been adequately rendered on our lyric stage. Feit- 
linger made it a decided feature, acting as well as 
singing it most charmingly. The laughing and 
erying song, in the first act, her part in the rataplan 
chorus, in the second, and in the fright-duet with 
poor George, in the last, when she thinks him in dan- 
ger of being shot, were done by her with infinite ex- 
pression and effect ; while, in the third, as one of the 
vivandiéres, she was really bewitching. The merry 
duet she and her fair camp companion (M’me Rich- 
er) sang inthe tent of the King, has never before 
been given with near so much spirit and success, on 
our stage. 

It was delightful once more to see and hear Geni- 
brel in the réle of Peter. We do not see how this 
could be better sung and acted than as he does 
wth. The pretty part of Danilowite (Petit), first 
pastry cook and afterwards minister (the Menschikoff” 
of history), was very nicely sustained, but we would 
have liked more power, more force in its rendering. 
M. Petit has a sweet voice, but it lacks strength, and 
comes over that massive orchestra almost like a dis- 
tant echo. Debrinay was funny enough as George, 
and Vanlair was a very good Calmuc in one act, and 
corporal in the others. 

The sparkling opera of Auber, the “ Crown Dia- 
monds,” was given last evening at the Orleans the- 
atre to a good and appreciating house. So we are 
told by one who was present, and who was ecstatic 
over Dalmont, as Catarina. We can realize that this 
would be a role most perfectly adapted to her style 
and powers. 


Jan. 15.—We have had two notable operatic events 
in our city during the week past, the performance of 
“The Daughter of the Regiment ” by M’lle Feitlin- 
ger, and that of “The Bride of Lammermoor,” by 
M’lle St. Urbain; both at the new Opera House. 
Besides these, there have been satisfactory perform- 
ances, both at the new and the old opera houses. 
To-morrow evening we are to have at the new house 
the first performance of the “ Jewess’”’ of Halévy, 
with a cast of great strength. The “ Martha” of 
Flotow will be the first novelty of the season and may 
be expected to be announced within the month. St. 
Urbain is to be the Martha. 

We have had a grand concert at the new opera 
house, given by M’me De Vernay, the violinist, at 
which she was assisted by several of the artists of 
Mr. Boudousquié’s company, and others. Pecuni- 
arily this concert was a success. M’me De Vernay 
goes next to Havana, where she will give one or 
more concerts. 


Brooxtrn, N. Y.—The Philharmonic Society 
gave their third concert of the season on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 14, with the following programme : 
Second Symphony, in C (Opus 61 “ Oscari,”’).. .R. Schumann 
Duet—“ Pietosa al Padre,” Pirata. .............45 ..» Bellini 

(With orchestral accompaniment.) 
Madame Albertini and Signor Beaucarde. 

Allegro Concerto—(Pianoforte). .............0...005 C. Mayer 
Mr. M. J. Loretz. 

Romanm—* Una Furtiva lagrima,” Elisir d’Amore.. .Donizetti 
Madame Albertini. 

PRIOR Fs oc ncacccncccccenvvesccecssc L. Spohr 

Aria—“ I tuoj Frequenti Palpiti,”’ Niobe-......... wena 
Madame Albertini. 


Concerto Polka—(Pianoforte) M. J Loretz 
Mr. M. J. Loretz. 

Duet—“ Mira la bianca luna,” Soirees Musicales. ,....Rossini 
Madame Albertini and Signor Beaucarde. 
Overture—‘' Robespierre”’.......... dereee sveceess- -H. Litolf 

The Musical World says : 

The room was crowded, and the performance a 
success. Schumann’s Symphony was excellently 
performed, as was also the overture to “ Jesson- 
da,” by Louis Spohr. The overture “ Robespierre ” 
is aremarkable composition, and does infinite credit 
to its composer, Henri Litolff, who has in this work 
aimed to depict impressions and incidents of the 
early days of the first French Revolution. The vo- 
cal music was even better than usual, especially the 
Romance from “ L’Elisir,” which was sung charm- 
ingly by Mons. Beaucarde. Mr. Loretz is a young 
and rising performer on the piano forte, and we have 
to compliment him on his performance ; but we 
would suggest that, however well played, such a 
trifling motif as ‘Gentle Annie,” even used as an 
encore piece, affords a poor contrast to the otker por- 
tions of the programme, and is somewhat beneath 
the dignity of « Philharmonic concert. 


| Baxgor, Mr.—From the Whig and Courier, Jan. 
49.—The Concert given by the Bangor Band last 
Tuesday evening, was a delightful one, and the per- 
formances were most enthusiastically encored. Miss 
Anna Hill, of Boston, possesses a voice of remark- 
able sweetness and purity, and the execution of her 
parts ( Vedrai Carino, and Dove Solo, by Mozart, and 
Alary’s Polka Song), evinced both talent and culture 
of no ordinary degree. The songs and performances 
of our own home talent must have been exceedingly 
gratifying to our citizens, if they take any pride in 
their real treasures. The Band played admirably, 
and with sweet and subdued tones, avoiding that 
harshness and stunning effect which usually charac- 
terizes instrumental concerts. The cornet solo was 
rendered with skill, and deserved the applause which 
it called forth. The solo with the violoncello was 
one of the very best we have evar heard played upon 
that difficult instrument. The audience was large 
and composed of the select and the fashion of our 
good city. 

New Yorx.—The Philharmonic Society contin- 
ues its efforts, single handed, in the interpretation for 
us of classical music. For sixteen years, now, it has 
been our only stay and epee so far as good instru- 
mental music is concerned. 

If it seem matter of reproach to us that, in this 
city of a million hearers, there is but one society that 
_pretends to give us any instrumental music worth lis- 
tening to, and then only four or five concerts in a 
year, nevertheless we may profoundly congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that this Society, whether as re- 
gards the excellence of the character of the music 
that it performs, or the ability of the members to 
perform that music, is equalled by but few in the 
world. Paris, London, Berlin, and then New York. 
[ What of Leipzig *—Ep. 

This is doing well enough, and certainly leaves no 
room for complaint. Jenny Lind was pleased to say 
that she had rarely heard a finer orchestra, and she 
probably was candid in saying so. The second con- 
cert of the season was given shortly since, at the 
Academy of Music. The programme was one of 
the best that we have had for several years. 

In grateful and just tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious Spohr (an honorary member of the Soci- 
ety, and recently deceased), a solemn and stately 
larghetto from his best work (the Consecration of 
Tones) opened the goncert. To this succeeded a 
fine Symphony (No.1) by Robert Schumann, the 
modern Beethoven, as the Germans style him, full of 
the fire of that genius that finished its race so sadly 
and suddenly. Few symphonies that have ever 
been played in this city have received such spon- 
taneous and hearty recognition as this, and we re- 
commend the study of the piano score to all those 
interested in classical music. 

The programme continued with an overture to 
Faust, by Richard Wagner—reflecting more clearly 
than we could have believed possible, the wild 
yearning after the unattainable, and the fevered and 
exciting life of Goethe’s hero. 

A concerto for piano and orchestra—the one in E, 
by Beethoven—and Von Weber’s ever fresh and 
charming overture to Oberon, completed a list of 
pieces such as is seldom found on a single pro- 
gramme. 

For the next concert the Society announces Men- 
delssohn’s symphony in A, the overture to Manfred, 
by Robert Schumann, and a festival overture by 
Lachner. The rehearsals of the Society are held at 
the Academy, on the afternoons of alternate Wed- 





nesdays.— Century, Jan. 21. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Music py Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Geo. Linley. 25 


A peaceful, placid melody, expressive of that feeling 
of pious devotion which the chiming of the vesper- 
bell, calling to prayer, awakens in catholic countries. 
Easy. 


The Vesper chime. Song. 


The rose aud the vow. Ballad. Sam. Lover. 25 
Sentimental poetry treating of vows “ frailer than 
the rose,’’ to which a melody is added which would be 
charmiug even without the words. 


This own dear girl of mine. F. Wallerstein. 25 


Very pleasing. This song needs only be known to 
obtain a wide popularity. 


(Qui furbone.) Duet. 
“ Der Freyschiitz.” 40 

This is the splendid duet between Agathe and 
Anetta, in which the elastic vivacity of the latter con- 
trasts with the melancholy moodjof the former. The 
strains of the two voices form a delicious contrast, as 
pleasing as original. This duet corresponds with the 
German ‘‘ Schelm, halt fest.” 


There, delinquent. 


Instrumental Music. 


Sonata for two performers, op. 37. A. Diabelli. 1,00 


Recommended by Julius Knorr and other acknowl- 
edged authorities as a work of great intrinsic merit 
and at the same time very valuable for somewhat ad- 
vanced pupils. 


Scots wha hae. Transcription. Brinley Richards. 35 
Elegant and tasteful, like all compositions of the 
fashionable author. 
(How so fair.) Rondo. 
Henry Schwing. 25 
An easy arrangement of the both graceful and pa- 
thetic air. Excellent as a lesson-piece. 
De Beriot’s Sixth air varié. Violin and Piano. 
De Beriot. 75 


This is perhaps the most favorite one of those spark- 
ling airs by Beriot, which will remain for a long time 
yet the most effective solo pieces for a mixed audience. 


M’appari tutt’ amor. 


Nobil signor. (Page’s air from ‘“ Huguenots.”’) 
Flute and Piano. Pratton, 25 


(Page’s air from “ Huguenots.”’) 
Pratien. 25 


Tutto e sprezzo. (Tenor air from “ Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” Flute and Piano. Pratten. 25 


Easy arrangements, which strictly adhere to the 
original airs and give them in the most clear and 
striking form. They are written for the amusement 
of two amateurs, the one a pianist, the other a flute- 
player. and consequently are void of difficulties for 
either instrument. 


No caso equal. 
Flute and piano. 


Books. 


Czrerny’s 101 PREPARATORY Lessons. Of 
moderate difficulty, expressly composed to fa- 
cilitate the Instruction of Youth on the Piano- 
forte, to which are added twenty Five-fingered 
Exercises, and six new studies for the left hand 
alone. Three parts, each 75 cts. Complete, 2,00 


These exercises have stood the test of the moet rigid 
criticism. They combine all that in this species of 
composition, the most correct judgment and the most 
classical and pure taste can produce. Ths recent ad- 
ditions made by the author to this edition alone has 
ranked it as the standard copy—it having been entirely 
revised and enlarged with several requisite improve- 
ments by him. 

















